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N. &. FARMER, 


Por the MN. E. Farmer. 
SCRAPS. 

Cleaning of Cews.—\We have had one or two 
that needed assistance ; in every instance an effect- 
val assistance has been given, by giving two or 
three ears of roasied corn. Just throw the ears 
(old corn) into the fire and brown or burn them, 
(not black if you can help it,) and it will be found, 
I presume, a certain cure. It has in no instance 
failed with us. We have once or twice been 
obliged to repeat giving the corn a‘second time, but 
never more than twice. 

P. S.—l!'y wife tells me that five or sir ears 
(nubbins) suould be given, and repeated daily as 
long as is necessary. 

Potatoes. Your ideas relative to lightness of 
soil, are perfectly correct: and any one may easily 
prove the fact. | had made the experiment before 
I saw any thing in your paper, and have never had 
any doubtssince, Another circumstance :—I have 
never been abie to produce nearly as good a crop 
on low land as on high lend; and if I wish to make 
sure of acrop of potatoes I always plant on the 
highest land | have. Again—I always plant whole 
potatoes, and have invariably found the larger the 
seed the leticr the crop. 1 have memoranda upon a 
crop raised three or four years since, but they are 
too voluminous for this letter, The result by mea- 
surement, in the half bushel, wes 16 bushels to the 
row where the seed was large, and 8 bushels only 
to the row (of the same length,) where the seed 
was small, Planced in drills at 11 inches apart. 
I came to this conclusion—that an equal quantity 
of seed, large or smali, will produce an equal quan- 
tity of potatoes—-but those from the large seed will 
produce the best potatoes, and will require less 
ground and be more easily dug. 


Rolling Corn Land.—\ am satisfied, by two or 
three years’ trial, that light land rolled when plant- 
ed, will stand a drought much better than if it were 
worked. ‘Inhis present year I had an excellent 
test. All my corn was rolled as soon as planted. 
A very severe drought existed after the corn came 
up and gotto be a foot or a foot and a half high. 
[ ran the plow, bar side to the corn, on each side 
of the corn ; and immediately levelled the interstices 
with the cultivator; so that whatever was plowed, 
was immediately afterwards levelled with the culti- 
vator. ‘The ground thus managed, when turned 
up, was moist and fine ; in a day or two not a sign 
of moisture was to be found: it was a complete dry 
bed of well pulverized earth; while that part of 
the field which had not been so served, {say one 
third of the field,) upon removing a seeming crust, 
of 1-2 or 3-4 of an inch thick, exhibited a charming 
moisture. ‘I’o complete the experiment, I left this 
third untouched the balance of the season. It is 
now all standing—and if any of your doubting cor- 
respondenis could just visit the field and see how 
much better the corn is on the unworked part, I 
think they would admit that rolling light lands and 





leaving them unworked, will enable them to stand 
a drought much better. With respect to weeds, I 
find in the uncorked part an abundance of what Is 
here called pursley: Lam not botanist enough to 
call it by any other name, nor do [I know whether 
that is the name you give it at the North. Here, 
we consider it does no injury whatever to the land. 


Among the pursley is here and there a stalk of 


what I 
I raised 


what ia here called “/amb’s quarter,” but 
recollect is, at the North, called pig weed. 


an excellent crop of corn, some five or six years | 


since, and never put hoe, plow or cultivator in it 
after it was planted; and a wheelbarrow would 
have held all the weeds upon eight acres. One 
gentleman, who heard of the fact, rode ten miles to 
see the corn and satisfy himself of the fact. It 
was done thus: I plowed land that had never be- 


fore been broken up, (virgin sod) eight inches deep, | 


with a furrow slice of I8 inches, and laid in com- 
pletely flat, and planted the sod in corn. The 
next year] plowed the same land fourteen inches 
deep, and again put it in corn, and this was the 
year alluded to above ;—it was the second year | 
had raised corn on the same land, without manure 
and without any other cultivation than the plowing 
previous to planting. The soil is a light, black 
mould, of from 4 to G inches deep; subsoil, a rich 
sandy clay. You know our Western lands are 
more easily cultivated and widely different, in many 
respects, from your Northern Junds, and I know not 
how far the same results would answer the same 
practices in your cold latitude. Iam fully satis- 
fied that early planted corn here, will so shade the 
land by its rapid and luxuriant growth, as to pre- 
vent many weeds from growing. 


Turnips.—I, and several of my neighbors, upon 
trial, have become satisfied that good wheat cannot 
here be raised upon land that had turnips the pre- 
vious year. We have all noticed, also, that the 
land seemed to be nearly dead for a year or two 
after a crop of turnips has been taken from it, and 
we have accordingly ceased to raise turnips on 
land intended for wheat. What do you think can 
be the cause ?* Our turnips are of the very best 
kind ; as big as a hat crown, and 3 or 4 inches, and 
even more, thick. Does not wheat follow turnips 
in England? Is it climate? Is it soil? Oris 
it because we use no manure, and turnips exhaust 
the soil ? 


Cows and Calves,—I have always found that 
high feeding of cows immediately before and imme- 
diately after calving, to be injurious, I know this 
is contrary to the opinions and directions expressed 
in all, I believe, the agricultural works I have ever 
read; still the fact with me iaas stated. My cows 
always do better at that time, if no alteration what- 
ever takes place in their feed. Two years since, 
I determined to give a fair experiment. Two of 
my cows had calves in the winter; one of the 
calves was well housed and well tended; of the 


*As to the cause why wheat will not do well after tur- 
nips, we can say nothing, for we know nothing. We 
have found corn do but poorly, very poorly in the earl: 
partof the season, where it followed turnips.-Ev. N.E.F. 


l 
other, which was dropped upon the snow, no care 
was taken—nor was the mother sheltered at all. 
The Jaiter calf was decidedly the better anima), 

jthough for a day or two it lay upon the snow, or 

| what was worse, “ slosh,” or melted Facts 
are stubborn things, and we must yield to them. 

My feelings, I confess, were not very pleasant 


snow, 


while the experiment was going on; but I thought 
nature was sufficient to take care of itself; and the 


opportunity to try the experiment was so fine, that 
I could not Jet it slip. I did not expect to lose the 
| calf—but I had previously noticed that all my cows, 
| if left to themselves, both summer and winter, would 
| always leave home at calving time, and be absent 
| from one to six days, when they would come home 
| with the calf at their side, J have never housed a 
| cow during my residence in the West. They are 
| regularly fed twice a day in winter—morning and 
mght; and after having been milked in the morn- 
ing are turned out of the barn-yard, let the weather 
be as it may—rain, snow, orsunshine. | endeavor 


| 

| always to have plenty of ashes and salt in the 
| tronghs inthe barn-yard, which they lap at will, 
jand more or less daily; and this keeps them, I 
presume, in good health. ‘This is a very simple 
matter: fill a trough half full of ashes; put your 
salt upon the ashes; the cattle, unaccustomed to 
ashes, will lick the salt and get a taste of the ashes ; 
they will soon be very fond of it, and will lick the 
ashes alone if no salt be there. If your troughs 
(like mine) are not under shelter, and it should 
rain, no matter—the salt will only dissolve and 
mix with the ashes. ! renew the ashes only as oc- 
casion may require, but I salt once a week, whether 
the old salt be gone or not, 


Drinks.—I am a litle surprised that buttermilk 
| has never to my recollection, been recommended 
(in your paper as a drink during harvest and the hot 
months, Atthe South and West, it is always, I 
believe, used. Sometimes it is mixed with water. 
I, being a Yankee, cannot drink it at all times, but 
of a right hot day, 1 know nothing more palatable 
nor more refreshing than a glass of fresh buttermilk, 
either with or without water mixed: a real old but- 
termilk-drinker prefers it two or three days old ; 
but under no circumstances can J drink it that old. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is unnecessary to say T have written “currente 
calamo,” for the paper shows it. TI have no time to 
copy or to put it into form. Finding, after having 
| Stated my private business with you, that I had 
| considerable space left, and knowing that Uncle 
Sam would charge just as much for conveying 





blank paper as for matter that might be useful, I 
;concluded to fill out the sheet with some random 
hints, which I hope may not be entirely destitute 
| of value. Your wel]-wisher, 

A WESTERN FARMER. 
| St. Charles, ( Vissourt.) 


In civil jurisprudence it too often happens that 
| there is so much law, there is no room for justice, 
jand that the claimant expires of wrong, in the 

midst of right, as mariners die of thirst, in the 
| midst of water.— Lacon. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR TESCHEMACHER’S | size of the foliage and length of the joints previous 
ADDRESS BEFORE THE MASS. HORTI- | to the application of a teaspoonful of Guano, and 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. | the remarkable growth of both afterwards. 
Guano.—* Owing to the kindness of Mr Benja- | Camellia —with two teaspoonsful, 17th June, and 

min Bangs, of this city, who presented to me a) none since, ‘This specimen, which was quite smal] 

smal! portion of guano, brought by one of his ves- and unhealthy before the addition of Guano, as 
sels, the Henry Lee, from the coast of Peru, it has | May be seen by the lower leaves, exhibits in a most 
fallen to my lot to try the effects of this much cel-| marked manner, by its beautiful “large deep green 


ous parts of the leaves or stems of the Balsam, on 
Passiflora, and many other plants. ‘These glands 
only secrete honey during the youth and growth of 
the leaf; it is then only that their operation and 
beautiful structure can be properly observed; when 
the leaf has attained its full growth and perfection, 
the active part of these glands dries up, the time 
for observing their powers is past, and the leaf then 


ebrated manure on several plants. The chemical 
constitution of this substance, renders it probable 
that it is the excrement of birds, which has, during 
countless ages, accumulated on the Peruvian coast, 
where it forms beds of considerable thickness, and 
where it has for several centuries been used ly the 
inhabitants of that sterile coast to raise luxuriant 
crops of corn. ‘There are this year sixty English 
vessels employed in fetching this manure to the 
English farmers. 

The most recent, and probably most correct 
analysis of Guano, that by Voelckel, shows that it 
contains many of the ingredients favorabie to vege- 
tation, such as several salts of ammonia, phosphate 
of lime or the chief component part of bonedust in 
abundance, potash, soda, and as much as one third 
of organic matter, which would furnish humus with 
a little clay and sand. 

Immediately on receiving this Guano, about the 
17th June of this year, | commenced my experi- 


| leaves and healthy bud, the action of this manure. 
| I have also exhibited a Camellia grown with a 
| large proportion of fine wood charcoal, The fo- 
| linge and bud is extremely fine and luxuriant, and 
of a very healthy green color, but, as may be seen, 
| not at all equal to that worked with Guano. 

' One Balsam, 17th June, two spoonsful, repotted 
| 9th August, with two imore to which a little lime 
| was added. 

This is an ugly specimen, being nearly past flow- 
ering ; but I sent it to confirm an observation in 
the London Gardener’s Chronicle, which states that 

| the Balsams worked there with Guano, came with 
| smaller flowers. It is evidently the case here, but 
| I have watched it carefully and found that not a 
single flower missed bearing its seed vessel, and 
that every seed vesse] | have opened, is quite full 
| of perfect seeds containing from 14 to 20 in each. 
‘I wish this point to be carefully remembered, as I 
shall found some farther remarks upon it, 


From what I have seen of Guano, it is quite | 


ments, which I will now explain in order, and as 


proceeds in its own important function of elabora- 
ting the sap. It has been Jately surmised, and it 
appears to me with every probability of truth, that 
this honey is an excretion thrown off, of the super- 
abundant and useless part of the juices, after the 
leaf or flower has selected all that is necessary, 
precisely analogous to the excretions of the anima, 
frame. I will attempt, very briefly, to show, that 
this view, if correct, is of some importance both to 
Agriculture and Horticulture. Mr A. A. Hayes, of 
Roxbury, in a beautiful, simple, and I believe origi- 
nal experiment, exhibited before the Chemical So- 
ciety of Boston, last spring, proved the existence of 
phosphoric acid (probably combined) in several 
seeds, by immersing sections of them in weak solu- 
tions of sulphate or acetate of copper; in whatever 
part of the seed phosphoric acid existed, on that 
part was deposited a precipitate of phosphate of 
copper: this was particularly evident inthe seeds 
lof Indian corn. 

A certain quantity of phosphoric acid, or phos- 


briefly as possible. 

First observing that all those plants which were 
treated with Guano, were potted in a mixture, con- 
sisting of plain earth without any manure, sand, 
and a little leaf mould and peat, with which the 
Guano was mixed—that those plants which com- 
pare with them have been grown in our richest 
compost, and that both have had the same atten- 
tion, and been grown otherwise under the same 
circumstances. : 

Fuchsia fulgens—one year seedling ; potted 17th 
June, 2 1-2 inches high, with one teaspoonful not 
piled up, of Guano; repotted 9th August, then 12 


| clear that its action is rapid and powerful on the! phates, is therefore necessary to the existence of 
| stem and foliage, increasing their size and deepen- | these seeds; and that part of the plant, (probably 
/ing their green color: of this fact there can be no | the flower,) destined to perform the function of pre- 
doubt. I think it probable that it diminishes the! paring the juices for these sceds, must so on ex- 
size of the flower in some cases, and that it im-!erting its utmost powers in selecting and rejecting 
‘proves the seed, both in quantity and quality—of until the requisite quantity of phosphates and other 
this, however, inuch more experiment is required ‘ingredients for the seed are obtained, Now the 
to prove the certainty. I have one more remark | phosphates in most soils exist in extremely minute 
‘to make ; when those plants were repotted, which quantities ; therefore, those plants and flowers 
received a second application, the roots were very | whose seeds require any quantity, must extract 
_ numerous, and appeared in the most vigorous health | large portions of food from the soil before they can 
| —thick, succulent, pure white, the tips with that | select the amount of phosphates necessary for the 


hairy appearance so well known by cultivators as a 








inches high, with another teaspoonful of Guano: is | sign of strong growth, | 
now (Sept. 16,) 1 1-2 foot high. In Peru it is customary, when using Guano to | 
The contrast between this and the two years old raise pepper, to manure three times; first on ap- 
plant, is very striking, both as to luxuriance of pearance of the roots, then on the appearance of | 
growth and color of the foliage, the plant with Gua- | the leaves, and lastly on the formation of the fruit. | 
no being vastly superior. I think, also, that the) I think the ex). ‘nt of its ection on all fruits, | 
color of the flower is improved. It is well known! particularly the larg uit trees, as apples, pears, 
among gardeners that it is rather difficult to grow | &c., will be extremely interesting, as well as on, 
this plant well. ithe vine, which is well known to be excessively | 
Pelargonium—two seedlings grown with Guano | greedy for rich food, particularly for bone manure, 
and one of the same sowing without: on the 17th the chief ingredient of which, phosphate of lime, | 
June, these two were potted with one teaspoonful | Guano contains in considerable quantity.” 
of Guano, and repotted on the 9th August with 
another teaspoonful. Here also the difference in| 
favor of Guano is very great. 
China Roses—two cuttings with Guano, pe 
17th June, with one teaspoonful Guano—one was 
then 7 inches high, the other 4 1-2; they are now 
34 inches and 28 inches respectively, with large | 
healthy foliage and stem: these have not received 


Observation of the Growth of Plants Important.— | 
“T cannot resist the temptation to explain a single | 
instance where the close observation of the growth | 
of plants is of importance, and I do so more wil- | 
| lingly as the result is likely to be useful, and bears | 
directly upon the interesting subject of Guano. 

The nectariferous juices, or, as it is commonly | 
a second application of Guano. called, the honey in flowers, is usually separated or | 

Celosia cristata, or Cocksecomb—one seedling, | — a ae gi poneniee cy 7 
with one teaspoonful, and one of the same sowing | this any Tae Ry SRY SENS Gees he 8 © +6 
without; the size of the stem, foliage, and head of | dispensable service in the fecundation of the seed ; 
that with Guano, is more than double that of the | but there ser also glands on the leaves and leaf! 
other, and the difference in the green color of the | stalks, (petioles) of od plants, which perform the 
leaves remarkable. poomne office of secreting honey ; here, of course, it 

Salvia patens—with one teaspoonful of Guano: | cannot be of use for this purpose. Such glands 
the effect here has been to lengthen the joints, and jones: an the petioles, = leaf stalks, of most of the 

Acacia tribe, on the tips of three or four of the 


the flower appears a trifle smaller than usual. nt 
feacia Farnesiana—a seedling, showing the lower serratures un the leaves of Grewia, on vari-| 
* , ’ 


perfection of their seeds; and probably only as 
many seeds arrive at maturity as the plant can pro- 
cure phosphates to complete; the remainder, eim- 


ibryos of which are always formed in abundance, 


are abortive—that is, never come to perfection. 

The same line of reasoning of course applies to 
the other necessary ingredients of seeds. If, 
therefore, we present to a plant food containing an 
abundant supply of these ingredients, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that we shall produce more 
seeds, or rather that more of the embryo seeds will 
be perfected. NowI have before stated that the 
chemical analysis of Guano shows that it contains, 
in abundance, most of the necessary ingredients of 
plants and seeds, the nitrogen of its ammonia be- 
ing absolutely requisite for the cellular, vascular 
and other parts of the stem and leaves, and its 
phosphoric acid, as well as it nitrogen, for the 
seeds; and if future experience should confirm 
what I have today stated as an opinion, that the 
flowers of plants manured with Guano become 
smaller, it may be accounted for on the assump- 
tion that, as there is presented to the plant these 
ingredients in abundance, particulariy those neces- 
sary for the seed, the flower, and iis glands, whose 
office itis to prepare the latter, have less work to 
perform, less food to analyze, less to select and 
less to reject; hence there is no necessity to have 
them of so large a size as where much exertion of 
these functions is required. The seed will also 
be larger and in greater quantity. 

I offer this train of reasoning on an abstruse 
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and little understood subject with the utmost diffi- 
dence, and certainly under the impression that we 
have not yet sufficient evidence or experience on | 
this most interesting manure, to offer a solid and 
well grounded opinion; but it is at all events a 
sufficient foundation on which to lay the super- 
Structure of experiment.” | 


The Ladirs.—* 1 cannot help congratulating you, 
ere we part, the resolution to admit the ladies | 
to participate in all the pleasures of our meetings ; | 
for whether we regard the departinent of fruit, | 
flowers, or vegetables, they are unquestionably the | 
chief supporters and promoters of Horticulture. 
Were it not for female society, who would care to | 
decorate tle festive hail with flowers ? or would 
the plodding man of business feel any interest in| 
enlivening the parlor window with the choicest | 
beauties of the greenhouse? In the happiest hour | 
of her life, the maiden must be crowned with the | 
bridal wreath of flowers; is she sick, the fragrance | 
and delicate form of flowers soothes her weary dna 
and assueges her anguish; and when her pure 
spirit is translated to heaven, flowers must deck | 
her mortal remains and ornament her tomb. In the, 
pursuits which tend to brutalize the human species, | 
in war, at the inebriating cup, or the gambler’s| 
board, man stands alone; or if woman shares, hers | 
is only the share of suffering. But in all those 
pursuits which tend to ennoble the race, to advance | 
civilization, or encourage refinement, there she 
stands at his side to rejoice, to enjoy, to stimulate 
by her applause, to reward by her smiles: so that 
the presence and sanction of woman is a feather 
which we may add with pride to the plume of Hor- 
ticulture ; and to us, Horticulturists, her patronage 
is like the atmosphere of liberty to the free—if we 
have it not, we languish and die. Let us, there- 
fore, hail her appearance at our assemblies and en- 
tertainments with delight; not as a boon conferred 
by us, but as herright by all the laws of justice 
and chivalry. When we tilt for prizes, shall not 
beauty grace our tournament and enliven our feast ” 


on 





A Cheerful Home.—W hat might there is in kind- 
ness! Whata thrill of pleasure is given by kind 
words from a heart full of the true milk of humani- 
ty! Happy the children who have such a father, 
and blessed the wife with such a husband! But 
there is no man without his crusty moments ; the 
wear and tear of business, the irritation conse- 
quent upon it, must sometimes give rise to harsh 
words and harsh conduct, when at home in the do- 
mestic circle. ‘Then comes the test of the good | 
wife—the looks of condolence and of affection, the 
assiduous cares, the clieering words, the smile, the 
tear of sympathy, and the honest, common sense 
and unselfish advice. Ah, if we could bear in 
mind how necessary it is to bear and forbear, how 
much more profitable are the words which turn 
away wrath than those that annoy, and engender 
quarrels, how many homes that are now the abodes | 
of misery, would be made cheerful and happy.— 
Selected. 








Virtue.—The most vicious cannot but pay a se- 
cret, though unwilling homage to virtue, inasmuch 
as the worst men cannot bring themselves thorough- 
ly to esteem a bad man, although he be their dear- 
est friend, nor can they thoroughly despise a good 
man, although he be their bitterest enemy. — Lacon. 





| 


if our ills are reparable, it | 
if remediless, it is vain.—Jbid. 


Murmur at nothing ; 
is ungrateful ; 


little pests—these great pests, I might say ? 


| was strewed around. 


‘Feet the New England Farmer. 


RED ANTS. 


Mr Epiror—Can you or any of your readers | 
inform me what can be done to yet rid of these 


My house (a new one, and as clean and neat as 
new paint and good care can make or keep it,) is 
infested with them from cellar to garret. 

I saw, some time since, in a paper, that green 
| sage would cause them to leave any place where it 
This I have tried, but it does 
no good. 

Please insert this in your paper, and request any 
old housekeeper who has been troubled as I am, 
and been lucky enough to devise a remedy, to in- 
form the public through the medium of the Farmer, 
what remedy was applied. The sooner the better, 
for they multiply like hornets. 

Yours, truly, 
A Youne Housekeeper. 

Boston, Oct. 1842. 

Please answer this inquiry, any one who can,— 
Ep. 





NEW ENGLAND FACTORY GIRLS. 
During a collecting tour a few days since, a- | 
mongst our subscribers residing in Rowley and 
Ipswich, (a pleasant route, by the way, where we 
almost universally find a hearty welcome and prompt 
pay,) we metin Rowley, with one of our town me- 
chanics, employed upon the mason work of a neat 
and commodious dwelling house. Now for whom 
would our readers guess that this comfortable home 
was constructing ? Forthe country seat of some 
city merchant? For the abode of some industri- 
ous mechanic or thrifty farmer? No, for none of 
these, but for two factory girls, sisters, natives of 
Rowley, and who since some of our enterprising 
fellow citizens established manufactories here, 
three or four years ago, have been employed in the 
cotton mills of this town. 

We know of nothing which gives us greater | 
pleasure than the witnessing such cheering proofs | 
of the sure reward which attends the labors of the 
industrious and the prudent in this country. Here, | 
while merchant princes have been breaking ; while 
the idle, the careless and the dissipated have been 
wasting their substance; while financiers in high 
places have been swindling the public and their | 
employers out of immense sums, which like all 
| Property dishonestly or unjustly procured, seldom 
lenriches those who obtain it, but is scattered they 
know not where; while the cry of hard times 
and poverty has been resounding in half the habi- 
tations of the land—these girls have illustrated | 
the truth “that the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” ‘Their are no times so hard as to be an over- 
match for intelligence and industry: these may 
bid defiance to the rudest storms which sweep over 
the land: they are indomitable: the hand of dis- 
ease only, among all the ills which are abroad in 
the earth, has power to blast their hopes. 


These two sisters during the time which they | 


have worked inthe cotton mills if this town, have 
boarded ina respectable residence within sight of 
the window where we pen this paragraph ; have 
clothed themselves handsomely, and have saved of 
their earnings, including, we suppose, the interest 
on their earnings, about $1200. The house of 
which we have spoken, wil] cost them about $1500, | 
and by the time the bills on it are called for, they 
will, no doubt, be able to pay them all. 


|ry of pomp and power, is crumbling into dust; 


‘terial universe, 


| ly used of apples. 


We perhaps owe an apology to the young ladies 


for thus bringing them before the public; but we 
| have derived so much pleasure at hearing of their 


prosperity, that we could not forbear to share it 
with our readers, and to hold up their example for 


| the imitation of others.—.Vewburyport Herald. 


4 Beautiful Thought.—liow few men seem to 
have formed a conception of the original dignity of 
their nature or the exalted design of their creation, 
Regarding themselves only as the creatures of time, 
endowed merely with animal passions and intel- 
lectnal faculties, their projects, and aims, and ex- 
pectations, are circumscribed by the narrow outlines 
of human life. They forget that instability and 
decay are written, as with a sunbeam, upon all 
earthly objects ; that this world with all its pageant. 
that 
the present life is scarcely deserving of a single 


| thought, excepting as it forms the introduction to 


another; and that he alone acts either a prudent 


/or a rational part, who frames his plans with a di- 


rect reference to that future and endless state of 
being. Sin has so blinded the understanding, per- 
verted the will, and debased the affections, that 
man never fails to invest some temporal good with 
fancied perfection, and idly imagine that the at- 
tainment of it would satisfy the desire and fill the 
capacities of the immortal spirit. Vain thought! 
How little they know themselves! The soul is 
not of the earth, and they will strive in vain to 
chain it to the dust. Though its native strength 
has been impaired, its purity tarnished, and its glo- 
ry changed, it will always bea prisonerhere, Send 
it forth if you will, to range through the whole ma- 
and like the dove from 
the ask, it will return withont finding a single place 


dismissed 


| of rest—for it has no resting place but the bosom 


of God.— Selected. 


*® Salt for Hogs.—Uogs, during the process of fat- 
tening, should be supplied with salt often as 
once a week. It is no Jess advantageous to them 
than tothe ox, the cow or the sheep, and when 
liberally given, is a preventive of many diseases to 
which, from their continual confinement, and the 
effects of hearty food, they are inevitably exposed. 
Some hogs, also, are greatly benefited by it, and 
will partake of it once or twice a week as eagerly 
and to all appearance, with as good zest as they do 
of corn or meal. Charcoal is also highly salutary 
in its influences upon the hog.—WSelected. 


as 





Mince Pies.—To make mince pies without ap- 
ples or cider, take the requisite quantity of meat, 
and one third the quantity of beets, that is common- 
Boil the beets, and Jet them 
pickle twelve hours. Chop them very fine, and 
one-eighth of grated wheat bread. Sweeten and 
season with spices, &c, to taste. F.W.S 

[Albany Cult. 





There are two things that speak as with a voice 
from heaven, that He who fills the eternal throne, 
must be on the side of virtue, and what He be- 
friends must finally prosper and prevail. ‘Sie first 


is, that the bad are never completely happy and at 
although possessed of every thing that this 
world can bestow ; and that the good are never 
completely miserable, although deprived of every 
| thing that this world can take away.—Lacon. 


ease, 
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From the American Farmer. 


BADEN CORN. 

Last spring early, we gave to our friend, Mr. J. 
B. Egerton, a handful of Baden corn, he promising 
at the time to plant it and report his success this 
fall, ‘The other day he reminded us of his promise, 
and invited us to examine a hill of the stalks which 
he had cut up with the ears on for our inspection. 

These we presume were among tile tallest of 
those which grew on his patch, for they ranged 
from 14 feet to 16 feet 10 inches in height, and 
the thickest at the lower end measured 5 inches in 
circumference. ‘This hill bore eleven ears on the 
three stalks, We were informed by Mr E. that 
the whole patch (8 by 20 fect) would average 9 
ears to the hill, the majority of whieh were of me- 
dium size. It is his opinion that there would have 
been more ears on the stalks, but that the corn 
lacked a free circulation of air, being located ina 
contined yard in the first place, and had the mis- 
fortune, in addition to that, of having tomatoes 
growing among it. But our friend Egerton we 
think has no right to complain of the yield of his 
tiny field; for though only one hundred and sixty 
square feet, it has yielded him more good corn 
than we have seen in our day grow on the fourth 
of an acre; for, strange as it may sound in the 
ears of those who are in the habit of garnering ten 
bushels to the acre, it is no less a fact, that Mr Eg- 
erton’s patch has exceeded 300 bushels to the acre. 
This fact should go far te show how mach labor is 
thrown away, in allempts to cultivate corn upon 
poor lands, and how practicable it is, with good 
land, plenty of manure, and good culture, to raise 
an average crop of a hundred bushels to the acre. 
Had this little crop of Mr Egerton had the advan- 
tage of sunand air, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that he would bave made fully one-fourth more. 
His ground was as good as manure and ashes could 
make it, and only required a more congenial posi- 
tion to have done for its owner all that he could 
have asked of it; but even ugder the inauspicious 
circumstances of which we have spoken, aided by 
his skill, Farmer Egerton must from this day, hence- 
forth, stand at the bead of all amateur corn-grow- 
ers. 

A word more about the Baden corn. From our 
own experience ihis season, we sre convinced that 
by an early planting, and with a rich soil, there is 
no other variety more productive ; but it docs not 
come to maturity as early as other varieties. 





Commissioner of Patents.—We have observed a 
paragraph going the rounds stating that this excel- 
lent officer is to be removed, As no cause appears 
to be assigned, we hope that the report is without 
foundation. So far as agriculturists are concerned, 
we feel certain that such a procedure would be re- 
ceived with feelings of profound regret, as the 
disinterested and enlightened course pursued by 
him in behalf of their interests, has endeared him 
to them by the mingled feelings of gratitude and 
respect.—/bid. 


Ata recent trial of Fanny Elssler, the French 
dancer, before the Court in Paris, fora breach of 
her contract with one of the theatres, it was stated 
by the counsel that she received $148,000 in the 
United States for 178 performancés, and the re- 
mark was made “ that the Americons might have re- 
served some part of it for their European creditors.” 


jof agriculture as they are to the friends of tempe- | 


} 
} 


' 
\ 





VALUE OF APPLES FOR STOCK. 
The following facts, communicating to a late 
meeting of the Hartford County Temperance Soci- 
ety, are as interesting and important to the friends 


rance. We have long believed that cider, at the 
price it ordinarily is sold for in the market, does 
not warrant the labor und expense attending it, 
and have doubted whether any but the choicest 
varieties of the apple, could be cultivated and dis- 
posed of in such a manner as to yield a profit, 


‘Previous experiments have satisfied us that apples 


are worth more for food than for cider; but we 
were not aware that the balance was go great in 
favor of the former. The facts, however, commu- 
nicated by Mr Clark, show it to be so, and his well 
known character for integrity and intelligence, is 
a sufficient guaranty for their correctness. 


“Joel Clark, Esq., of Fast Granby, Ct., in 1835, 


for the first time instituted an experiment for test- | 


ing the value of apples for food for horses, and for 
fattening swine and beeves. At this time he was 
incredulous upon the subject. The result was con- 
clusive proof to his own mind of their being deci- 
dedly beneficial. The present year he has pursued 
the same experiment with precisely the same re- 
sults. 
weighed a little over 400 lbs, This year he has 
slaughtered the same number, a smaller sized ani- 
mal, one weighing 348 |bs., the other 328. They 
were fei, in both cases, exclusively on raw apples, 
sour and sweet promiscuously, until a short period 
before being butchered, and the pork is of the first 
quality. 
In August last, he discontinued the milking of 
a cow, which he had designated for fattening, and 
turned her into the summer pasture with his young 
stock. Qn the first of Oetober he removed her to 
rowen feed, and commenced feeding with apples. 
The most she would have commanded in market at 
this time was 13 to 14 dollars. He kept her seven 
weeks, giving her night and morning as many ap- 
ples as she would eat, which was just about a bush- 
eladay. The thrift was such as to excite the 
particular notice of himself and hired man, and 
equal that of any animal on any kind of feed. At 
expiration of the sever weeks he sold her; and 
io be still better able to know the result of his ex- 
periment, he rede four miles to see her slaughtered. 


A better beef is seldom found than this proved to | 


be. He received $28 30 for her, that is, $14 30 
gain for seven weeks. 


He fed at the same time, and in the same man- | 


ner, a two-year-old heifer, and with results more 
favorable, rather than Jess. Though not the Jar- 
gest of his herd, she weighed, on being slaughter- 
ed, 578 pounds. 

Whiat farmer who understands at all the article 
of profit and loss in the use of the products of his 
farm, and consults his pecuniary interests simply, 
will not be surprised to hear that this gentleman 
has commenced operations for constructing a cellar 
under his barn, for the purpose of preserving his 
apples for feeding his stock during winter. 

Mr Clark’s orchards have produced 150 barrels 
of cider, and even more, in a year, which he has 
sold to the distiller for 50 cents a barrel, because 
he knew no more profitable manner of disposing of 
it. Now, the quantity of apples necessary to make 
150 barrels of cider, upon the above estimate, 
would yield, according to the results of his experi- 
ment in feeding this year, $300—making a differ- 


Last year he slaughtered two hogs, which | 


| i . . 
ience of $225, no trifle, surely, in the profits of one 
' man’s orchard ; or, if you value the cider at $1 per 
| barrel, the difference is $150.—Si/k Culturist, 


THE BEE MOTH. 
| Mr T. Hudson, of Hudson, Ohio, states in the 
Ravenna Cabinet, that in his opinion, the ravages 
| of the great enemy of bees, the hee moth, may be 
| prevented by the simple process of thoroughly satu- 
j rating the hives with salt, as the nil’or will not de- 
| posite its eggs in the hive thus 


}J 


prepared. His plan 
s to plane and prepare the boards for the hive and 
, then let them remain for a few days immersed in a 
|strong brine. His own persona! observation and 
| experience as an apiarian, has Jed him to the above 
conclusions and practice.— Cleveland Herald. 


| {>In the spring, about the time the bees eom- 
|mence working, we whitewash our hives for the 
| purpose of promoting the healtu of the bees and 


| preventing depredations from the bee moth. We 
| put a good portion of fine salt in the white-wash, 
jand put it on the hives, outside and inside up to 
the comb, and apply it very liberally on the lower 
edge of the hive and on the board at Ue bottom, 

We learned the value of this by exper:ments on 
| sick bees. A number of patients were put ina 
glass and various remedies tried. When this was 
offered they commenced eating it and recovered in 
a few hours. We then applied the white-wash to 
six or eight hives in which the bees were dying 
fast, and had ceased to labor, anc the next day they 
were all in good health, and able to do a good day’s 
work, 

We are never troubled with the bee moth or 
sick bees. We apply the whitewash to the lower 
edges of the hive, and on the board a few times 
during summer. The bees seemed pleased with 
it, and many of them take a good dose, though they 
look well. They doubtless consider prevention 
better than cure.—Ed. Far. Jour. 


To Protect Grain from Rats.—One of our sub- 
scribers wishes us to state for the benefit of his 
brother farmers, that green Eider boughs scattered 
in and about a mow of rye or other grain, will ef- 
fectually protect it against the depredations of rats. 
These vermin are often very troublesome and de- 
structive in their ravages in the fariner’s barn; and 
if so simple a remedy will prevent their mischief, 
it should be known and rememocred by all.—Far. 
Gaz. 


A farmer informs us that he drove the rats from 
|his premises by laying stalks of green mullein, with 
the leaves and all as they grevv, in the places fre- 
quented by them.—£d. Far. Jour. 


j 





Deterioration of Broom Cvorn.—It has been 

found in different sections of the country, that broom 
‘corn is deteriorating, in consequence, as it is sup- 
| posed, of mixture with Indian corn, as it is inclined 
,to run up at the top in a manner similar to the 
‘spindle of common corn, Where a mixture has 
| taken place, kernela of Indian corn have been found 
/on broom corn. Broom corn is carelessly cultiva- 
ted near or by the side of Indian corn, even when 
| the seed is sowed for planting. ‘To prevent dete- 
rioration, seed should be selected from handsome 
oleate, with well formed brush, and cultivated ata 
distance from the other corn.— Fur. Jour. 








Cheap.—Potatoes sell for 25 cts. in Boston. 
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the straw, the great value of vegetable matter for |and come into his stable very hot, I wou!d, after 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. manure, and by the urine, the great fertilizing pro- | having seen him wel! dried, only give him a small 
Saturday, Oct. 8, 1842. | perties of liquid manure, which is wasted by most | quantity, for two reasons: first, because lis eager- 

Ai | farmers in the country. ness for water may lead him to drink more ata 

From J. M. Ives, of Salem, by Wm. Kenrick : | A farmerin Scotland dug a pit near his feeding / time than is good for him; and, secondly, because 
Boxford Stump, Swaar, Conn, Rombo, Quince, Mi- | stall, and filled it with loam, at an expense of 22) a large quantity of water will probably cause him 
chael Heury Pippin, and Piper Apples; Cataline, | gojiaes, On this he conducted the urine of 1 cat-| to break out into a cold sweat, in which he may re- 
Columbirn Virgalieu, Belle Lucrative, Beurre Ro- | tie for five months, and the whole was saturated. | main all night, if not looked to. After having 
inain? Beurre Bosc, (fine specimen, ) Buffum, and |The contents of the pit were 280 loads, which were | taken a third, or less, of a stable pailfull of water, 
Capiaumont Pears; Red Cheek Melacaton (fine | applied at the rate of 40 loads to the acre. There he should be kept with for some time, and 
—™ and Seedling Peaches ; Coe’s late Red| ya, no perceptible difference between the crops on! then be allowed to take what he pleases. When, 
lums. . : land thus manured, and on that to which an equal | however, you intend to stint your in this 
From Edmund Marsh, Quincy ; fine specimen of | quantity of dung was applied. So he considered | way, do not suffer your groom to offer him a pail- 
Heathcote and Lewis Pears. ' ithe liquid and solid manure of equal value when full of water, and to take it from him when he has 
From John Hovey, Roxbury ; Quinces; Cataw- | applied to the land; and the expense in the saving | drunk a small portion of it, but let just the quantity 
ba and Sweetwater Girapes, } and application of liquid manure, will not justify | you wish him to have, and no more be given to him; 
Fine specimen of Orange Quinces from S. W. | itg waste, as it will afford a large profit beyond all | he will then feel to a certain degree satisfied with 
Jackson, of Boston, ithe expense and trouble. what he gets; whereas by taking from hin what 
White Muscat and Isabella Grapes, bunches full | There are various ways of saving liquid manure, | he expects to have, he becomes fretful and discon- 
and ripe, by John Cass, Boston, ; 'and every farmer can follow that which is most|tented. In the first instance he makes up his mind 
Cve’s Golden Drop Plums, fine specimen, from convenient, and by experiments Jearn which is | to slake his thirst with a short allowance of water; 
Henry Vandine, of Cambridgeport ; also Quinces. | host, Dry loam, and litter, such as leaves, brakes,| whereas in the second his just expectations are 
Sweetwater Grapes, from Geo, Walsh, Charles- weeds, refuse straw, &c., may be thrown on the | baulked in mid career, and his imagination cheated 


VOL, XAT. NO. 16. 


AND HORTICULTURAL KEGISTER. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ut any 


horses 


town. , __ | floor to absorb the moisture, or a portion of plaster | as it were, in the height of his enjoyment—and 

Ba''win and Russet Apples, extra size, having | sufficient to be used with the manure, may be used | there is much more in this than may be supposed. 
been ed on young trees, by Eldridge Tufts, | 1, absorb the moisture. | Physiologists are well aware of the connexion ex- 
Cambs: seport. Another method is to make the floor light, with isting between the stomach and the brain; and 


Large Red and Green Apples, from Rev. G. B.| 4 channel at the back part to drain the urine into| those who have not inquired into this fact, must 


Perry, Rast Bradford, : a cistern, from which it may be carried to the field | either do so before they attempt to refute it, or to 
Louis Bon d’ Jersey and Capiaumont Pears, by | ang sprinkled upon grass or tillage lands, or used ‘take what { have said as proved,—Sporling Maga- 

W 49 Kenrick, Newton. / in a compost heap, or it may be directed on a quan. | zine. 
From the President of the Society, Portugal or tity of loam placed to receive and absorb it. 

Ratable Quinces—fine specimen, ’ The cattle house may be so constructed that | 
From R. Manning, Salem; Beurre Bosc, Bezi la 


| In Roberts’s Life of Hannah More, we are told 

: loam, sods, &c., may be placed under the floor to | that in 1783, Hannah More sat next to Dr. Johnson, 
Mott, Beurre Bronze, Jalousie, Brown Beurre, 
Pope’s Russet, Urbaniste, and Fulton Pears—all 


receive the liquid manure as it runs through. If} (the * giant of learning,”) at a dinner party at the 
: : dry loam be used, it will require much less to ab- | Bishop of Chester’s house. She says, “I urged 
fine specimens, 
For the Committee, 


| 
| 
| 


sorb the liquid manure, and it will be much lighter | him to take a little wine. He replied * { can’t drink 
2 — to cart. la little, child, and therefore I never touch it. Ab- 
B. V. FRENCH. As manure is of so much importance tothe far- | stinence is as easy to me as lemperance would be 
“ | * 
mer, and as a Jarge amount of liquid may be col- eed 
lected and applied conveniently, and at Jittle ex- 
pense, I hope the subject will no longer be neg- They are building a reservoir on a very large 
lected, Let every farmer contrive some method to|scale at Fresh Pond, (West Cambridge.) for the 
save it this full, and learn from his own experience | purpose of manufacturing tce the coming winter. 
its great value. Economy. | Itis intended to pump up the water into the basin, 
ee |and allow it to freeze, which it will much more 
; ; 
. : readily do than in the pond, as the depth will be 
* i ali linds ™ "LOW ANCE TATER T ORSES, | 

mers do not give heed to the subject. Every e . OW ie oe WAten To - esis * |but little, and it can be but slightly disturbed. 
is aware that “ manure is the firmer’s gold mine,” | ft is by no ineans an uncommon notion that if} What won’t be done next 2— Bost. Amer. 
and great attention is given to the subject in mak-| horses are to be got into condition to work, they | 
ing con.post heaps, procuring various materials, and | should be allowed to drink but a very small quan- | a ¢ on . 
buying manure, often at a high price, all which | tity of water. On what physiological basis this | Education “6 the South.—-The N. O. Picayune 

. pk ah ae |has the following: “A gentleman in the upper 
may be profitable ; but the far cheaper method of | opinion is founded, I con‘ess appears to me a per- | eta ; 

4 se “ina : part of the Second Municipality, says that school 
saving liquid manure, should not be neglected, as | fect mystery. Nevertheless, as many persons adopt | Beg . 
: . : eget . learning is of little use to a boy, and he according- 
it generally is. this treatment, it is fitting to notice it. For my | pd 
: ; + : _| ly teaches his son real practical knowledge, such as 
Animal bodies are constantly wasting away and | own part, I have ever found that it is an extremely le Raine tacthes te, Se bon Beene 

“pt ‘s : : . ud ? mee e 
acquiring a new supply of matter from food. The | bad plan to stint a horse in his water, and I have | '° °°" et ; ine ; “t ‘a ee eee 
3 7 : , : | y 5 ast. 
waste passes off in urine and contains a large | consequently always made a practice of leaving a Sy © Gas ae eee See ee 
amount of fertilizing matter, and being in a liquid | plenty of it at all times within reach of every horse 
state is well adapted to support plants; as soluble | I ever had. Of course I do not intend to say that 


From the Farmer's Journal. 


LIQUID MANURE. 

Mr Eviror—When accounts of the great value 
of liquid manure, as proved by experiments, have 
been published, and its great utility is so evident 
on examining the subject, it is surprising that. far-| 








-Voble.—Miss Harriet Martineau, of England, the 
authoress, hae declined a proffered pension of about 





matter only can be taken up by the roots of plants.| when a horse comes in heated from exercise, he 
Though dung may appear far more valuable, from | should be suffered to drink, or should have a belly 
its body and substance, that part only which is sol- | full of water just prior to being ridden; but if a 
uble wil] be appopriated by the plant to its support. | horse be watered ad libitum in the morning, he 

Arthur Young manured four equal portions of a/ will not require to drink again for some hours, and 
field, one with dry cut straw, another with straw | should never be allowed to do so then, unless per 
soaked five hours in fresh urine, a third with straw | fectly cool. Those horses that are only supplied 





soaked in like manner fifteen hours, and a fourth | 
with straw souked three days; to a fifth portion 
nothing was applied. The whole was tilled alike 
and sowed with grain. The product of the first 
was 30, the second 50, the third 63, the fourth 126, 


' never permitted to slake their thirst fully, will be 


| much more liable to be griped, if at any time they 


are always sugered to take as nature dictates to 


with a limited quantity of water at a time, and are. 


| by chance should drink their fill, than those that | 


£800 per annum, on the ground that the Premier 
has no right to bestow public money at his plea- 
‘sure, especially when the people are suffering from 
the want of bread; and for the additional reason 
that the pension would take away her freedom of 
‘speech. She appears to be in straightened circum- 
stances, and expresses her willingness to work for 
her support.—Selected. 


A German farmer in Pennsy!vania has given 200 


| bushels of wheat to the poor, as a thank-offering 


and the fifth 9. This experiment demonstrates, by | them; but should a horse have been hard worked | for his abundant harvesi. 
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Bosroy, Wrepnespay, Octoper 19, 1842. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 
CAN INSTITUTE, 

This Institute, whose object is to foster and encour- 
age American skill and labor in all the various useful 
purposes to which they are applied, hold annually a fair 
in New York, which is kept open for two or three weeks. 
At Niblo's Gardens are brought every thing of new in- 
vention, of exquisite workmanship, of rare beauty and 
excellence, or of remarkable utility, which the posses- 
sors are disposed to exhibit. 

In the first saloon, last week, we found stoves, grates, 
cooking-ranges, ovens, &c., &c., indescribable both 
in form and finish. Small boats of rare beauty, and 
several livht carriages were in the same apartment. 

Passing into the next room, we noticed India rubber 
shoes, clothes, &c.; also cloth of all the countless fab- 


rics that are common. Then in the large central saloon 


were gathered articles of eabinet furniture, of dress, of 


ornament, of every thing, almost, in numbers more than 
we had time to count—in variety more than we dare at- 
tempt to describe. 

In the floral department were many fine Dahlias, and 
the tables contained some good fruits. The productions 
of gardens and farms, such as beets, carrots, onions, 
squashes, &c., &c., were many of them large and ex- 
cellent. 

Of agricultural implements the show was not exten- 
sive. A few plows, straw-cutters, seed-sowers, &c., 
made up the collection, in which we saw rothing new 
or worthy of special notice. Our wisit, however, was too 
early: we saw only a portion of what will be found 
there this week. 

The part of the Fair which we were more immedi- 
ately concerned in, was the plows and plowing. Be- 
fore giving a description of these we wish to remark, 
that the inconvenience of giving a fair trial to plows and 
plowmen by a society which holds its principal Fair in 
the centre of a large city, is so great, that the trial is wit- 
nessed by only afew people, and does not draw to it 
many competitors. 

As the reporter for the New York Herald, who was 
on the ground, by some tesmeric or other skill, con- 
trived to divine the decisions of the committee with 
great accuracy, and has made them public, we take the 
liberty to say that the report of the committee will ap- 
pear somewhat in the following form, 

Plows were entered for competition by 
F. L. Wyckoff, of Flatbush, L. 1..—Wiskonsan plow. 
Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn, L. 1.,—Bergen's self-sharp- 

ening plow. 

Minor, Llorton & Co., Peekskill, N. ¥.—M., H. & Co.'s 
99 


plow No. 22. 
Philip 8 Crook, Brooklyn, L. L.,—Bergen plow. 
Charles Iloward, Hingham, Mass. 

Also for exhibition and plowing, there was entered by 
Mooers & Slater, Ithaca, N. Y —Side-hill and level- 


land plow. 


The ground upon which the plows were tested, was 
a clayey loam, quite dry and hard at the surface, without 
much sward, and unfavorable for smooth and handsome 
work. It required, however, less power of draft than 
would be requisite in most soils, 


| 


| 


FAIR OF THE AMERI.- | 


| 
| 
| 


F. L. Wyckoff s Wiskonsan plow, 





Average power. Weight. 


335 Ibs. 140 Ibs. 
C. Bergen’s Self-sharpening do. 3324 § 131 * 
- | Minor & Horton's No. 22 do. 325 ¢ 139 * 
Phillip 8. Crook’s Bergen do, 3124 § 124 * 
Mooers & Slater's Side-hill do. 335 ° 166 § 


Mr Howard’s plow, sent by him from Massachusetts, 
did not arrive. 

After testing the draft and examining the work exe- 
cuted by the several plows at the trial for plowing, the 
judges decided unanimously, that of the plows entered 
for competition and tried by them, that 

Minor, Horton & Co.'s No. 22, is best; 

F. L. Wyckoff’s Wiskonsan, next best. 


Mooers & Slater's Side-hill and Level-land plow is an | 
| implement of ingenious construction, which accomplish- 


ed its work well. 
Plowing. 

At the trial of Plowing, there were four entries, and 
the lots were drawn as follows, viz: 

No. 1, by Cornelius Bergen, of Brooklyn, L. I.,—Ber- 
gen’'s Self-sharpening plow. 

No, 2, by Philip S. Crook, of do. Bergen plow. 

No. 3, by Mooers & Slater, Ithaca-—Side-hill “ 

No. 4, by F. L. Wyckoff, Flatbush—Wiskonsan ‘ 

Each of these plows was drawn by a span of horses. 

No.5. Minor & Horton, of Peekskill, N. ¥Y., who had 
made no arrangements for plowing, allowed their plow 
to follow a yoke of oxen picked up on the spot at the 


moment, and indulged Col. Wm. L. Stone, of New York, | 


with the privilege of acting as plowman. 

Each lot as staked off, was about 210 feet by 27, and 
contained about one-eighth of an acre. The texture and 
condition ef the soil were the same as that on which the 
draft of the plows had been tested. 

The following table (from our private minutes,) gives 
the time and number of furrows taken by each team to 
do its work : 


Time. No. of furrows. 
No. 1. Cornelius Bergen’s, 24 min. 24 
¢ 2. Philip S. Crook’s, aa 22 
* 3. Mooers & Slater’s, 28 ‘ 28 
‘ 4. F.L. Wyckoff’s, 35 24 
* 5. Minor & Horton’s, 40 ¢ 27 


After an examination of the 
mously decided that 


work, the judges unani- 


Lot No. 3, plowed by Mooers & Slater, was best. 
4, ‘ by F.L. Wyckoff, was second do. 
5, ‘ by Minor & Horton, was third do. 

This trial was made at East New York, six or seven 
miles from the city. After the labors of the committee 
were over, an off-hand speech, and a good one too, was 
made on the field, by Chauncy P. Holcomb, Esq , of 
Newcastle, Del. 

He had seen four plowing matches in two or three 
wecks: one at his home, where the thing was new ; and 
he found that in a day or two afterwards the plowmen 
on his own farm were vieing with each other, and doing 
better work than ever before. ‘his he looked upon as 
only one of numberless instances in which the plowing 
match would influence plowmen to do their work at 
home better than before. At Albany, he said the judges 
of plowing were not allowed to see the teams and men 
work, but were to decide by examining the lands after 


‘ ‘ 


‘ ‘ 


the work was completed, but without knowing by whom 
the lands were plowed. He would prefer to see the 
men and teams while at work. 


At Hartford, Ct., the Yankees drove ahead—plowed 


The competitors were requested to turn furrows each | furrows 15 or 16 (not to over state)—15 or 16 inches 
12 inches wide and 6 deep. The following table gives | wide—[22 and 24 inches, said a Hartford man in the 
the power required for each plow, and the weight of each. company ]—yes, 22 and 24 inches wide—but he (Mr H.) 


‘ 


| was afraid to come up to the truth. In England and 
Scotland, they plow a 9 inch furrow, and he preferred 
| one much narrower than those he had seen at Hartford. 

These are but one or two points of Mr Holcomb’s ap- 
| propriate and spirited address. 





sie 
WORCESTER COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


| Was holden on Wednesday last. We regretted the 
| necessity of failing to attend it; but until we put our- 
_self into the hands of some animal magnetizer who can 
endow us with ubiquity, we shall probably be unable to 
witness a show in both New York and Worcester at the 
saine hour. From several who were at Worcester, we 


learn that their show was very fine—that the plowing 


match was well contested, and that the horticultural ex- 


hibition came, in excellence, close upon that of the 
Mass. Horticultural Society. ‘The Address, by Mr. 
Mason, we hope to lay befure our readers next week. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 
This Fair also was well attended, we learn, and was 
beiter than usual. 





THE NEW JERSEY CATTLE. 

While in New York last week, we saw four oxen and 
a cow, about six years old, all raised on one farm in 
New Jersey, that surpassed in size all that we have ever 
before seen from one flock. ‘They are all from one 
bull —a Durham, we understood. The oxen weigh 
from 3800 to 4000 lbs. each, and the cow weighs 3000 
lbs. They are perfect masses of fat. 





THE EMPIRE OR SYRACUSE OX, 


This animal is the largest we have seen. His weight 
is about 4100 Ibs.: he is between 6 and 7 years old. A 
good looking ox, but not remarkable for any thing but 
size. He is now in New York, at the Fair of the Amer- 
ican Institute. 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 15, 1842. 


By Sam'l Pond, Cambridgeport—Dix Pears; very 
large and fine. 

By Dr. R. T. Underhill, Vineyard, Croton Point, N. Y. 
—Catawba Grapes, very handsome. 

By Henry Plympton, Boston—St. Michael Pears—a 
good specimen. 

John Cass, Boston—Isabella Grapes. 

By Hon. E. Vose—Apples: Pickman's Pippen, King 
of the Pippens. Pears: Columbia Virgalieu, Prince’s 
St. Germain. White Chasselas Grapes. 

By James Arnold, New Bedford—Twentysix varieties 
of Pears for names. ‘The Committee decided on part of 
them as follows:—No. 2, Beurre Dic! ; Nos. 4 and 14, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey; No, 5, Mont Marie Louise , 
Nos. 6 and 13, are the same variety, but the name is un- 
known; No. 7, Beurre de la Motte? No. 8, Pope’s Qua- 
ker; No.9, Van Mons’ Le Cure; No. 10, Napoleon ; 
No. 12, Gloux Morceau ? 

By J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton—Three dishes Isa- 
bella Grapes, for premium. A Seedling Peach—very 
fair. Citron d’ Hiver and Washington Precox Apples. 

By M. P. Sawyer, Boston—Belle of Flanders Pears. 

C. Mingsley> orthampton—A Mammoth Pippen— 
weight 1 lb. 2 oz 

By Thos. Dowse, Cambridgeport—Seckel Pears —very 
superior; Broca’s Bergamot—an excellent specimen, 

By Azel Bowditch—Russet Apples—a good specimen. 

For the Committee, 
S. POND. 


Neutrality is no favorite with Providence ; for we are 
so formed that it is scarcely possible for us to stand neu- 
ter in our hearts, although we may deem it prudent to 
appear so in our actions.—Lacon. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


11 o’clock, A. M. 
EBEN WIGHT, 


Oct. 19 Recording Seeretary. 





THERMOMETRICAL 


Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


Range of the [hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded | 


Nortierly exposure, forthe week ending Oct. 16. 





Oct. 1842. | 6A.M.|12,M.{6,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 10 47 | 69 50 ! WN 
‘Luesday, i | 49 61 | 62 Ss 
Wednesday, 12 47 | 62 58 W 
‘Thursday, 13 | 40 57 59 N. 
Fri lay, 14; 30 65 53 Ss 
Saturday, 15] 58 | 69 50 | Ww 
Sunday, si @ i 8. ft we 6 6f hCUWW 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Oct. 


Reported forthe New England Fariner. 


At Market 1800 Beef Cattle, 1600 Stores, 7009 Sheep | 


and 720 Swine. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle. Former prices were hardly sus- 
tained. We quote a very few extra $5 00. First quali- 
ty, $425.a450. Second quality, $3 50a450. Third 
quality $2 50 a 3 50. 

Barrelling Cattle—A few lots only were taken by the 
Barrellers. They offer for mess $325. No 1, $250. 
Very few, if any, of the Drovers are willing to submit to 
such prices, and large numbers of Beef Cattle remain 
uusold. 

Stores. —Two year old $7 a 12. Three year old, $14 
a 20. 

Sheep.—Dull. We notice lots sold from 50 to $1 75. 
Wethers from $2 00 to 2 75. 

Siwine.—A small advance was effected. Lots to ped- 
dle from 2 3-4 to 3 for sows,and 3 3-4 to 4 for Barrows. 
At retail from 3 1-2 to 5. 





WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 50 to 3 00 perbushel. Red Top, 
40 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 0u to 12c.—Southern, 0 
aldc. Flax Seed, $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 30 c.per Ib 
Canary Seed, $4 50 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Duty, Corn, Rye and Beans, free; Barley 20 
per cent. ; Oats 20 per cent. 

The market remains without any great change on the 
prices of last week. 

Corn—Northern, old, bushel 59 to 60—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 58 a 59—Southern flat yellow, new, 55 a 56-— 
do. do. white do. 53 a 00—do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 


—a— —RKye, Northern, 65 a 67 —do. Southern, 60a 65— 
bushel 75 a 1 25.—Shorts, per double bush. — a ——Bran, — 
a—. 


FLOUR. The heavy supplies of the week have caused 
quite a depression in the market, and sales of all descrip- 


17, 1842. 


. - 
do. Cargo do. 6 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— | 
; ; ' 6 a8—do store, uninspected, § a 10—do 
Zi An adjourned Meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- dairy, 14 a 16,—Lard, No. |, 
cultural Society will be held on Saturday, October 29th, at South and Western, 7 1-2 a0 Hams, Boston, 6a 7 - 
| Southern and Western, 4 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 


Butter, shipping, 


>. 


| 3a 4—do new milk, 5 a 6 [-2. 


| WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. 

| cf the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 

|4 cts per pound. 

| We have no important transactions to notice in this ar- 


| ticle. 

|. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- 

j lean full blood, do 35 a 37--Do_ 3-4 do 32 
30 a 32--1-4 and common do 25 a 28 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengasi do 

}8a 10--Saxony, clean,—Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 

| do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 

'a 35—No. 1 do. do. do, 23 a 30—No. 2 do do do 20 a 22— 

| No. 3 do do do — a —. 

| HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


The article came into market quite freely during the past 


| week, and for the most part met ready buyers at 8cts per |b 


for the first sort. Nearly 1000 hales sold for exportation, 


markets. 

Ist sort Mass. 1842, Ib. 8 a0. 2d do. do. do. 6. 
CHEESE-- Shipping and 4 meal, 6 to 8c.--New 9 to LI. 
| EGGS, 12 16. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY, 


| 


Columbia Street. 





SAMUEL POND, 


NURSERY MAN, Cambridgeport, Mass., has for sale a 
choice assortment of 


Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Vines. 


Among them are the best varicties of Apple, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Grape Vines, Asparagus, Rhubarb. 

Also—Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry Stocks constantly 
on hand. 


Currents, Gooseberries, Raspberries, §-c. 
Trees of an extra size always on hand, and will be deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free of expense. 
Orders by Mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to. 
Oct. 19. 8w 








HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 


*| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 


j has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
| turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
| ground in the beet possible manner. 
; mould board has 

Plough works with «i 
| the holding and the team. 
; of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


atest ease, both with 


| ‘Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs | 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to | 
: | the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, | 
Oats, Southern, 27 a 23—Northern do. 30 to 31—Beans, per | try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, | J. 8. at this Office. 


BEGIN witH Mr. Howanp’s.”’ 
Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
| more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 


ao 


All where- | 


a 35—Do. 1-2do 


via New York at this price, and 2 a 300 bales for Southern | 


HAY, per ton, $16 to 18—Eastern Screwed 814 to 16| 


The length of the | 
much increased, so that the | 
respect to | 
The Cominittee at the late trial | 


SEED BEANS, 
The subscribers will pay cash for the following Beans, viz: 


| 


Beston ins. 74 a 8— do! China Dwarf, Dwarf Casekoife, Horticultural, Barly Mo 


They must be clea: 


52 North Market st 


ve 


ind pure. 
Boston 


hawk, and Thonsand to One, 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 and 
| Oct. 12 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 

Of Peacn and Pear, of Prum, of Cuerry 
and of AppLe Trees, a collection, unrivalled in 
any former year, for fine trees of thriftiest growth, 
of new and finest kinds. 

Gooselerries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, 
| Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c 
| The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1542 will 
' be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c., splen- 
did varieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses 
of Tree Pawonies, of Hehaeous Peeonies, and other flowering 
Plants—of double Dahlias, &c. Rbubarb of first rate new, 
'est kinds, Cockspur, Thorns, &c. . 

All orders addressed to the subseriber will he promptly 
attended to, and trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in Mats and Moss for safe transport to all distant 
plices by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
for transportation by the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
| or orders may be left with any of the agents. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
| Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, Oct. 12, 1842. 

| Oct 12 eptDec 1 

| 


| 





a 


 LINN-EAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERIES. 
establishment, with reduced prices, compris- 
ing the most extensive assortment of trees 
| tribution, gratis, and will he sent to all who app y by mail, 
_ paid, They comprise the following: 


: The new Catalogues (32d edition) of this : 
and plants in America, are now ready for dis 
No. i—Fruit and Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 


c. 

2—Bulbous and Tuberous rooted Plants, Double Dah- 
lias, &c. 

3—Green-house Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

4—American Indigenous Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 

5—A Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds. 

6—Do. do. do. in French. 

7—A Catalogue of Double Dahlias, comprising the most 
splendid varieties. 

BOOKS—Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture, 50 cents. 

Prince’s do. on the Vine, 81 Sv. 

Prince’s do. on Fruits, Pomological Manvel, 
containing accurate descriptions, in detail, of about 800 va- 
| rieties of Fruits, in 2 vols. $2 00. 

The Fruit und Ornamental Trees are of fine size, and 
among which are several thousand Plums, of the choicest 
kinds, grafted on Plum Stocks, 8 to 9 feet high, at the low 
price of $6 per dozen. Cherries, 9 to 12 feet high, at 86 per 
dozen. Pears, 4 to 5 feet high, $34 per 100, and larger sizes, 
150 cents each. Apples, $25 per 100. Peaches, $22 1 2 per 
1100. Isabella and Catawba Grapes, $3 per dozen. Orders 

with a remitiance, or stating on whom to draw for the pay- 


| ment, will be promptly executed. 
WM. K. PRINCE. 
3w Oct. 5 





Flushing, L. I. Oct. ist. 1842. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A young man who understands Nursery, Flower and 
| Kitchen Gardening, ané Forcing, in all its various branches, 
and who has had three years’ experience in this country, 
wishes a situation. He will have no objections to going 
West or South. Can furnish the best reference. Address 
Oct, 3, 1542. 





~~" PO BE SOLD, 
Two pair of old Wild Geese—Two pair of old large Bre- 


| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven | men Geese—Several Wild Ganders, of suitable age to match 
jand one half inches, to the 112 lhs. draught, while the | with the Native Geese,—and 30 full blooded Dorking Fow)s. 





tions have been made at a further decline. Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to | 
Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $450 a 4 62 —do. | the same power of team! pil odeeden that Howarid’s | 
wharf, $0 00a 00 do. free of garlic, $450 a 4 62 —Phila. Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 50 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 | made. 
nos. $4 50 a4 56—Alexandria, wharf mountain, —@ 00 a | ‘There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, | 
— — Georgetown, $4 75 a 5 00—Richmond Canal, $450 a 4 62 | or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
—do, City, $0 00 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 a0 00 | having to furnish a new landside, this shoe likewise secures 
—do, Country $4 50a4 62—Genesee, common, cash, 84 50 a | the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the | 
4 62— do fancy brands $462 a000 — Ohio via Canal, | Plough very much. 
$4 37 a4 44—do do New Ohleans, cash 80 00 a0 00. Rye, | The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
$0 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. 82 75 a 3 00. | sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
PROVISIONS. Some sales of old Beef have been made | #/2 59, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
at a further reduction; the transuctions in new are insufti- onthe 


. . : pla The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
cient to establish prices. Mess Pork is in better demand, | the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
and is a shade higher. 


Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, My 
rep NT hel » . 
Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl, $7502 8 00—Navy—$0 00a JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 
0 00.—No. 1, 5 2545 75—do Prime $4 00a 5 50—Pork— 


April 20 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $11 0 200 00—do Clear $1000 a 1050 


do. Mess, 8 00a 8 50—do Prime $5 00 a 600—do Mess LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 0020 00 | the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. | 








Inquire at the Braintree and Weymouth Toll House, Brain- 
tree. 3w Oct. 5 





MUCK MANUAL. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., The Muck Man- 
ual for Farmers. By Dr 8. L. Dana; price $1. 
Boston, April 13. 


GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction, The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by’ J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARVEST HYMN. 


The God of harvest praise ; 

In loud thanksgiving, raise 
Hand, heart and voice; 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


Of food for nan and be ust, 

Jehovah spreads a feast, 
Above, beneath; 

Ye herds and flocks draw near, 

Fowls, ye are welcome here ; 

His goodness crowns the year 
For all that breathe. 


Garden and orchard ground, 

Autumnal fruits have crown’d, 
The vintage glows ; 

Here Plenty pours her horn, 

There the full tide of corn, 

Swayed by the breath of morn, 
The land o'erflows. 


The wind, the rain, the sun, 

Their gentle work have done ; 
Would'st thou be fed, 

Man, to thy Jabor bow, 

Thrust in the sickle now, 

Reap where thou once didst plow— 
God sends the bread. 


The few seeds scatter’d wide, 
He hath so multiplied, 

That thou may'st find 
Christ's miracle renew'd: 
With self-producing food, 
He feeds a multitude— 

He feeds mankind. 


The God of harvest praise : 

Lands, hearts, and voices raise 
With sweet accord: 

From field to garner, throng, 

Bearing your sheaves along, 

And in your harvest song, 
Bless ye the Lord. 


% 


Yea, bless His holy name, 

And your heart’s thanks proclaim 
Through all the earth : 

Be joyous o’er your Jot— 

*T is comely,—but be not 

The Giver's due forgot 
Amidst your mirth. 

[ Selected. 


From the Olive Branch. 


SHORT SERMON ON GOSSIPPING. 


“For all the Athenians and strangers which were 
there, spent their time in nothing else but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing.’—Acts xvii, 21. 

The first thing to be noticed in this scriptural ex- 
tract is, that all the Athenians were engaged inthe 
traffic of the article, news: not one exception: both 
rich and poor, servant and master, male and female, 
parents and children, all returned to their homes 
Jaden with the concerns and affairs of each other, 
each contributing to the other’s stock of informa- 
tion. Only think for one moment—every house a 
news office !—and just imagine yourself a specta- 
tor at their evening repast. What a commingling 
of voices, as each strove to tell what he heard, and 
at the same time asserting that his was the most 
important and the most likely to be true, as it came 
from a source where there was nota shadow of 
doubt as to its correctness. Now, reader, can you 
not form some opinion of this family circle ? ( 
I can almost fancy I hear them converse. 

The next in course is, that strangers were ein- 
ployed in the sare way. But how could it be that 


j 


Oh, | 


‘those who were entirely disinterested, could feel 
| so intensely about the affairs of a stranger city ? 
‘Why, | venture to explain it on the principle of 
curiosity. The inhabitants of the city did not tell 
strangers the plain truth about matters, but gave a 
| crimson coloring to every report they circulated. 
| And who, I ask, would not have a curiosity to in- 
i quire, even if they were strangers, about things of 
so glaring a hue? I say without hesitation, that 
the common incidents of a city or a town, or a vil- 
lage, could not interest a stranger; but those same 
incidents could be decked in a hue sufficiently 
bright to call forth the inquiry, “Are these things 
so?” which would naturally lay them liable to the 
charge of possessing the same news-gathering pro- 
pensity with the Athenians. Again—*“they spent 
their time in nothing else.” Whata picture! A 
whole city discarding business, as of minor impor- 
tance, to a knowledge of the characters, property. 
relations and future prospects of their neighbors. 

“To teli or hear some new thing,” implies at 
once that those who told news, expected to be paid 
in the same coin,—a coin too, they considered of 
more value than gold, or they would not have spent 
their whole time in this loquacious calling. 

Well, perhaps you say, those Athenians are dead 
and gone. Yes, so they are, but their spirit and 
disposition, like the mantle of the prophet, has de- 
scended upon our New England. If any of my 
readers ever dwelt any time in a country village, 
they know whatis meant by thetext. About every 
country place with which I am acquainted, have a 
news exchange, where representatives meet and 
tell all they know, and what they cannot find out, 
they guess at, and report accordingly, for a fact. 

Will any one attempt to say that persons so en- 
gaged are innocent? A person who ceals in news, 
will always exceed the bounds of truth. Mark 
this. There is not generally real news enough to 
suit noted traffickers in this article, so they invent, 
exaggerate, and color enough to keep the market 
full. I repeat, a busy-body in other folks’ matters 
will always fie. I never would, nor ever shall give 
credit to the stories of any one whom I know 
abounds in information about that which concerns 
him not. Time is a commodity too precious to 
idle away, much more to spend it in injuring the 
characters and blasting the prospects of others. 
But, you say, all news is not of this tendency. I 
answer, those who tell news, never tell the good; 
that is not congenial to their tastes. Jt is that 
which deteriorates that pleases the palate of a gos- 
sip. ‘This evil prevails more among the female 
community than with the other sex. It originates 
in idleness. I ama keen observer of what is pass- 
ing around me, and I have ever found that those 
females that are industrious and attend to domestic 
avocations and improvement of the mind, are far 
from this habit of communicating intelligence. 
The fact is, their mind is employed about their 
own affairs, and not their neighbors’. 

To all those who have chosen this oceupation 
through life, to be called “the mail,” I would give 
one word of advice. Be sure to tell only what 
you know to be the truth; guess at nothing; give 
no coloring to any incident, if you wish to attain 
| to respectability in your calling. 
| This is the first sermon that ever I wrote, and 
lest any of the fraternity of ministers should have 
the honor of this discourse, I shall give you my 
name at full length, that all may know just how I 
| prize a tattling tongue. Choose ye a more worthy 
employment, that your sun may go down and not 





see your couch wet with tears of anguisl, for the 
mischief you have done to others, and for the time, 
precious time, you have worse than thrown away, 
Martua Ann Donae. 
Hamilton, Mass., Sept., 18 12. 





Drunkenness is the vice of a good constitution or 
of a bad memory:—of a constitution so treacher- 
ously good that it never bends until it breaks, or of 
a memory so treacherously bad, that it remembers 
the pleasures of getting drunk, but forgets the pains 
of getting sober, — Lacon, 

















GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos, 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are ; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the streugth of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so lialie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGINE. 
This is asplendidarticle. It will throw a constant stream 
of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great force, 
and in case of fire would be a good substitute fora fire en- 
ine. The most perfect article for the purpose ever intro- 
uced. For sale o J. BRECK & CU., No. 51 and 52 North 
Market street. 
te Had DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. ‘ 
200 “ Draft Chains. kor sale by J. BRECK &CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 








POUDRETTE. 


For sale 200 Barrels Poudrette, at $2 per horrel, by J. 
BRECK & CO, 51 and 52 North Market st., Boston. 
May 18. 





TY« UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacqves, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., No. 52 North 
Market st. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 5) if not paid 
within thirty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withous 
expense to subscribers. 
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